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- ‘THE BROKEN HYACINTH. 


‘CHAPTER L 
REVIEW OF MY LIFE. 


-HAVE no recollection whatever of 
my father, nor, indeed, a very 


clear one of my mother, nor yet 
of the place of my birth, which was 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
London. My early life, from the death 


_ of “my parents till I had entered my twelfth » 


year, was spent in the house and -under the 


control of my uncle and his family, consisting 
of himself, his wife, and two daughters, the one 
a widow and tke other a single woman. My 
guardian had made a handsome independence 


in trade, and though a well-meaning man, had 


few ideas besides those connected. with trafiic ; 
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and I cannot better describe the ladies of the 
family than by saying, that they were persons 
of that ordinary sort with whom we meet every 
day; not having a single opinion independent of 
their own little world, which consisted of the 
few neighbours who lived around them, in a 
thriving village about fifteen miles from town. 
My uncle and aunt were absolutely ignorant of 
human nature, and entertained the opinion of 
many inexperienced persons, that children might 
be modelled to anything according to their 
teacher’s pleasure; and they thought that all 
was well with them so long as they could be 
compelled to observe certain forms, and adhere 
to certain rules of conduct which affected the 
exterior only, and left the heart wholly un- 
changed and the faculties in a state of lethargy. 

I know not better how to explain the sort of 
duties which were required of us, than by tran- 
scribing a page from an old spelling-book of the 
last century, in which the character of a good 
girl is described with great accuracy, according 
to the prevailing opinion of the best judges in 
those times. 
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Miss Polly always rises from her bed the 
moment the maid taps at the door; she gets up 
immediately,-and lays her pillow and her coverlid 
quite straight; she then dresses herself -with the 
greatest care, not a spot or stain is to be seen on 
her slip, though she has worn it a year and a 
half, nor a rumple in her apron. When she is 

_dressed she sits down to her sewing, and- I 
"warrant you she has done the best part of a 
‘seam before the family are ready for breakfast. 
When ‘she hears the breakfast-bell she is in 
haste to come down, and she does not forget to 
remind Master Jacky, her brother, to use his 
pocket-comb behind the parlour door before he 
appears in the presence of his parents. 

‘It would do your heart good to see the pretty — 
courtesies made by Miss Polly to each individual 
of the family as #e enters the room, and to 
witness the genteel manner in which she returns 
the compliments paid to her, by the company ; 
also to observe the prudence and discretion with _ 
which she reproves Master Jacky, when he 
‘departs from the practices of good breeding,’ 


ete, 
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Unfortunately I cannot quote further, the old 
spelling-book having here lost a page; however, 
I have no doubt, that what I have already 
transcribed is quite sufficient to convey the ideas 
I wish to my readers, and to give them a just 
notion of the manner in which I was treated 
under my uncle’s roof. I was the Miss Polly 
of the family, the good girl of the house, the 
excellent Miss Polly of whom the young ladies 
were extremely proud, as I was considered to 
be no mean specimen of their skill in education. 

And now I must say something of my sister, 
my twin sister, my own beloved Sophia. One 
hour gave birth to us both, one cradle supplied 
a common resting-place for us both; we were | 
nursed on the same knees, we imbibed the same 
nourishment, and we were as two stems united 
in one root. At the first glance we were twins 
in appearance as well as by nature; the com- 
plexions, the hair, the height, the general turn 
of feature and colour of the eyes were the same. | 
But the close observer might have speedily ob- 
served the difference: the impress of the renewed 
nature was, I have no doubt, marked from very 
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early life on the brow of my Sophia, whilst it 
was wanting in mine. The Almighty commonly 


works by means, yet He retains to himself the — 


privilege of doing His own will and effecting His 
own work without human help, and not un- 
_ seldom, in so doing, confounds the reason and 
experience of proud and self-sufficient man. 
Such, indeed, was the case in His dealings 
with my little sister, who showed from lisping 
babyhood the spirit of the redeemed—that meek 
and humble, gentle and thankful spirit, which 
no education can impart, no instruction can 
Inspire ; hence she retained: through life that 
dove-like expression, that soft and tender cha- 


racter of countenance, which is so seldom ob-_ 


served after the lapse of the first few years, I 
might say months, of infancy. 
With all this sweetness she wanted that cer- 


tain something which would have made her 


- acceptable in-my uncle’s family. She was very 


easily alarmed, and on the slightest’ reproof — 
shrunk into herself, retired from notice, and,\in- aes 
‘consequence, was -not at hand and ready on all 
occasions to perform those little services, and 
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fulfil those petty duties of ceremony on which 
so much emphasis was laid by our seniors. 
When addressed by strangers, her answers were 
not ready, nor her compliments at command. 
Her amusements, too, were not of a sort with 
which our elders could sympathize, and she had 
no remarks .to make on the passing occurrences 
of life; consequently she was not a favourite. 
She was often spoken of in the family as a child 
of inferior abilities, and I was constantly directed 
to remind her of such and such observances, —a 
hint being often added, that it was happy for 
Sophia that she had such a sister and companion 
as Ellen. 

In consequence of this management, I became 
very forward in displaying my zeal and discre- 
tion, by laying down the law in high style to my 
sister, and giving her as many hints behind the 
parlour door as those which were bestowed on 
Master Jacky by that specimen of juvenile per- 
fection, the amiable Miss Polly ; and even now 
I cannot reflect without starting a tear, on the 
patient and gentle manner in which my lovely 
Sophia would sometimes remonstrate with me on 


\ 
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| the high tone which I chose to take with her. 
‘Are we not twin sisters, my dear Ellen?’ she 
said, on one well-remembered occasion; ‘if we 
do not love each other, whom should we love ?’ 
‘But why do you suppose I don’t love you?’ 
Tanswered. oO 


‘Because,’ she replied, ‘when you can see a 
fault in me it seems to please you, and not to. 


make you sorry, and that can’t be true love.’ . 

‘What are you talking about true love?’ I 
said; ‘what can you know about it? Have you 
" ever read any of those books about these things, 
which our uncle has forbidden us?’ 

‘No,’ she replied, ‘ but I have read the Bible, 
- and I know where to find an example of pure 
and_ holy : love, such as there never was but 
one. What love was that, Ellen, which our 


Father showed us, when He sent His only Son 


to die for us?’ 


‘Err 


CHAPTER IL 


GOING TO SCHOOL. 


aw} I was not long after this that my 
Ay uncle's wife dying suddenly, and 
( % his youngest daughter marrying, 
the household was broken up, and 
we were informed that we were to pre- 
pare to be removed from our present 
residence to that of a widow lady, who received 
a few pupils. 

It had always been held up to us as the great~ 
est misfortune which could happen, to be sent to 
school; we therefore heard this news with some 
apprehension ; and I remember that I cried most 
violently, especially the night before we were to 
set out, and when Sophia tried to comfort me, I 
only became more fractious, making my pillow 
perfectly wet with my tears. On this occasion I 


well remember my sweet sister threw her arms 
10 
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round me, and laying her soft cheek against 
mine, reminded me. how much more miserable 
we should both be, if we had not each other’s 
company for our consolation; soothing me with 
assurances of an affection which could never 
change, till we both fell asleep. 

The next. morning we set out with our guar- 
‘dian, and travelled the whole day. We slept in a 
town upon the road, of which. I remember little ; 
and the next morning found us travelling towards 
certain hills, which, from their distance, as yet 
appeared to us little different from clouds. 

We had never seen anything like a mountain 
before, and expressed our surprise. 
 ¢It is a place of hills and valleys to which I 
am going to take you,’ said our uncle, ‘ and you 
will there have abundance of fine fresh air. ‘There 
are, indeed, many ‘schools in and near London, 
which I could have chosen; but I have preferred 
the one to which we are going, because the lady 
who will have the charge of you is the widow of 
_ an old friend, an exceedingly worthy woman ; 
and as she takes her pupils not so much for gain, 


as the delight she has in the company of young — 
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people, I thought that you might find such a 
home with her as you naturally require, having 
no parents to receive you at the vacations.’ 

This was kindly spoken by our uncle, and we 
failed not to thank him for the interest he took 
in our happiness. We had proceeded some miles 
over a flat country, and it was no small pleasure, 
as we advanced, to see the blue hills gradually 
changing their aspects, and varying from light 
blue to purple, and from purple to green; 
while the cottages and trees on their acclivities 
gradually became visible. 

At length we came to a part of the road which 
on either side touched the bases of the hills, and 
soon after we began to ascend till we reached a 
terrace, along which lay our way, while at our 
feet stretched a valley, which exceeded in beauty 
not only all I had ever seen, but all I ever could 
have conceived; for, indeed, till then, I had en- 
joyed few opportunities of reading, hearing, or 
seeing anything calculated to awaken any admira- 
tion of the still beauties of nature. The valley | 
which spread at our feet was of considerable ex- 


tent, yet not so wide as to throw the features of 
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- the opposite hills into. obscurity. There wound 
- through it. a gently flowing river, whose waters 
sometimes flashed on the eye beneath the rays of 
the mid-day sun, and then withdrew themselves 
beneath the shade of the trees, to whose flourish- 
ing verdure it imparted a never-failing support. 
Woods of ancient growth, and old magnificence, 
shaded the brows of many of the heights which 
enclosed the valley, and added deeper gloom to 
the many dingles which diversified the glorious 
scene ; whilst an extent: of down, unbroken by - 
enclosures, arose in a long and majestic sweep 
directly in front of the river-on.the opposite side, 
and acknowledged no boundary to its higher 
points, but the groves above spoken of. In the 
centre of this valley, on a kind of knoll, stood the 
white cottage, or rather cottage-like mansion, for 

_ - which we were bound, and which was pointed © 
out to us by our uncle. He made no other 
remark on the scene before him than that the 
roads were better than when he had visited the 
place some forty years ago; but that driving in 
this country could never be rendered easy, on 

- account of the inconvenient rises and falls of the 
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road. My sister, sparkling with delight, replied, 
‘Never mind, sir, I cannot conceive how any one 
who enjoys the happiness of living among these 
hills should ever wish to leave them.’ Our guar- 
dian looked at his little ward with that sort of 
expression which old people use, when they hear 
young ones utter some absurdity which they do 
not deem it worth while to notice; and bidding 
the postilion drive carefully on, he relapsed into 
silence. 

After winding down the hill, and crossing the 
river by a bridge, we began to ascend the other 
side of the valley, and presently saw the white 
cottage above us, surrounded on three sides by 
trees, The road immediately in the front of the 
house becoming steep, our guardian roused him- 
self again, and said, ‘I hope Mrs Bloomfield will 
not be kept waiting for her dinner: it is now a 
quarter past two o'clock, and I told her that I 
should be with her precisely at two, as I must 
return this evening.’ The old gentleman looked 
impatient, holding his watch in his hand. ‘Is the 


_lady’s name Bloomfield?’ I asked. He made no 


reply, but looked anxiously out of the windows ; 
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neither could we get any more out of him till the 
carriage stopped, and a kind of rustic footman or 
gardener appeared to open the gates. 

.. We had scarcely arrived at the hall door, when 
_ avery mild and pleasing elderly lady came out to 
receive us, at whom you may be sure we looked 
' with no small solicitude, learning by my uncle’s 
remarks, that she was the person on whom we 
must depend for our future comfort. 

+ I shall not enter into any long account of our 
introductions, which were very short, as my 
uncle, who meant to return with the carriage, 
had ascertained that the green peas and young 
potatoes were just fit to be served up, and the 
ducks roasted to a turn; but shall hasten to de- 


scribe what I saw when, seated at table in a fine . 


old-fashigned dining-room, I had leisure to look 
round on my.future companions. = = 


Fhey consisted, first, of our governess, whose | 


| appearance I thought particularly promising, 


there being a sweetness and dignity in her man- - 


‘ner, blended in such due proportions as to excite 
at once respect and love. Her place was-at the 
‘head of the table; and at the foot sat a young 
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lady whom I thought she had probably engaged 
as an assistant, and who I afterwards found was 
a relation of the family. Young ladies older 
than ourselves, and two considerably younger, 
occupied one side of the table opposite to myself, 
my sister, and my uncle; two of these were 
daughters of Mrs Bloomfield, the one named 
Fanny, and the other Amelia, whom it was im- 
possible not to love and admire. | _ | 
Next to Amelia Bloomfield sat a young lady . 
of a pleasing aspect, who was addressed by her 
companions by the name of Harriet; we were 
made to understand that she was an orphan like 
ourselves. I soon discovered that the names of 
the three remaining young ladies, were Theresa, 
Rosa, and Maria; the two latter being some 
years younger than the rest; and I remarked 
that Rosa, who was a pretty little dimpled crea- 
ture, had a. sort of playful manner which con- 
veyed the idea of her being a kind of plaything, 
and a general favourite, though she obeyed with 
a sweet childlike diffidence every hint and even 


every look of her governess. 


It-was impossible not to be delighted by the 
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appearance of this happy little society. It was 


_ evident that no parent need here have required — 


- to take his daughter aside to ask her.if she were 
happy, for happiness was painted on every line 


of each youthful face, and in characters so plain © 


that my uncle himself could read them; so 
‘that before he took his leave, he assured Mrs 
‘Bloomfield that he was preparing to ed a with- 
out an anxious thought. 


As soon as dinner was removed, and the young 


ladies had partaken of ‘some fruit, they all left 
the room, and we remained with our guardian 


and Mrs Bloomfield till the horses had rested. . | 


The good old gentleman then took his leave; and 

we saw him depart not without tears, for he had 

* done his best by us, and his taking so much 

trouble to place us under the care of Mrs Bloom- 

-field--was not the least of the benefits he had 
conferred upon us... ~ : 
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CHAPTER III. 


“FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL 


45 ‘1 
ages 


ie” ous upstairs, showed us — a large 
room, fitted up as a schoolroom. Here she 
introduced us to our, young companions, and 
then, with affectionate tenderness, she pro- 


' nounced a blessing upon us as we stood all 


grouped together. ‘And now, my Fanny and 


Amelia, and all of you, my dears,’ said she, ‘ put 
on your bonnets and take your work-baskets, and 


we shall go to our garden seat, Where are the. | 


books, cousin Agnes?’ she added, looking at the 

young lady whom I had rightly supposed to be a 

sort of a teacher: ‘the day is beautiful, and we 

may hope for another happy afternoon in the 
“a “ 
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woods ; ; I have directed the elo where to 
find us.’ 

A thrill of delight seemed as it were to electrify 
every face as the good lady spoke ; ; and as the 
young people hastened to prepare for the pro- 
posed expedition, I heard exclamations of j joy on 
all sides, and was not a little surprised to see Rosa 
and Maria loading themselves each with a wooden 
doll of no small ‘dimensions, in addition to their 
‘work<baskets. .As soon as the bustle of prepara- 
tion was over, ‘the young party fell into some- 
_ thing like a line of march in which they descended 
the stairs, headed by their governess, and pro- 


ceeded through a beautiful shrubbery, which, 


however shady and shut in on each side, allowed 
at intervals pleasing glimpses of hills still higher 
than that on which we then were, and leafy 
shades still thicker and more attractive. At 
length, through a slight wicket, we passed from 
the shrubbery out upon a grassy terrace, flanked 


on one side by woods rising above woods, and here 


_ and there an opening into green lawns and glades, 


and on the other by a deep dingle, the beauties — 
of which I am unable to describe. My sister. 
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held my hand, and her lovely eyes shone with 
delight ; but we had not yet acquired coutage 
to speak in the presence of the others. Our 
walk continued, it might be for a quarter of 
a mile, till at length we came to a little spot 
of rare beauty, a kind of verdant circle be- 
neath a wide extended oak, where the trunks 
of two fallen trees formed several convenient 
seats. Here our governess directed us to sit down 
while she took a kind of central position, and 
every one immediately took her work from her 
bag. 

‘Now, Agnes,’ said she, ‘where are our books ? 
But before you begin, let us all sit still a few 
moments to listen to the music. As our new 
friends are now introduced into one of our draw- 
ing-rooms, and I doubt not that they admire it 
in no ordinary degree, let them have the advan- 


tage of hearing the concert which is prepared for 


us without interruption.’ 

A smile spread over each youthful face as Mrs 
Bloomfield spoke, and Rosa, lifting up her small — 
finger, looked archly at me, and stood in an atti- 
tude of deep attention. I was really so stupid 
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that I expected to hear the notes of a violin, for . 


I could think of no other music at that moment 
but that of my dancing-master’s kit, or perhaps 
_ some notes of a flute, such as the footman at my 
guardian’s used to produce. I was, therefore, 
thoroughly puzzled when no such sounds being 
made, little Rosa whispered, ‘ Do yom hear, Miss 
Ellen—do you hear ?” 

‘No,’ I replied; ‘no, I hear no music.’ 

‘But I do,’ sie Sophia ; -* I oS I hear 
sweet music.’ 7 

I stared at my sister, and Mrs Bloomfield, smil- 
| ing, said, ‘ And can you tell me what sort of musi- 

cians these are, my dear ?’ : 
‘OhL ma’am,’ she replied, ‘ they produce sweet 


melody and make no confusion; every creature | 


has its note: the sweet birds-in the trees, and 
the lambs on the opposite hill, sound the higher 
notes; and the waters which fall from those 
stones, and the wind in the tops of the trees, 
utter the lower notes; and I know the subject 
of their harmony, ma’am.’ As she spoke she 


blushed deeply, for all eyes were apes her, as 
well they might be. . | 
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‘What is the subject of their music?’ said 
Mrs Bloomfield. 

‘The heavens declare the glory of God, ma’am,’ 

she replied, ‘and the firmament showeth His 
handiworks.’ 
_ I was astonished at the effect which this speech 
had on the whole party. Tears started to the eyes 
of some, and Amelia Bloomfield, who sat next 
Sophia, put her arms round her neck and kissed 
her tenderly. 

‘Who taught you all this, my child?’ asked 
Mrs Bloomfield. 

My sister seemed as much surprised as I had 
been at the effect of her speech, and answered, 
‘I do not know, ma’am; but I remembered the 
verse, and thought it had something to do with 
the music you were talking about.’ 

Nothing more was said; but I saw Miss Agnes 
look at Mrs Bloomfield, and an indistinct feeling 
of envy at that moment took hold of my mind ; 
for ] had built myself up with the idea that my 
sister was far inferior to me, and that I was to 


make a much more brilliant figure amongst my 
young companions than she could possibly ex- 
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pect to do. And although Mrs Bloomfield was too. 


judicious to. bestow many praises on her young 


people, yet it was evident that she had been 
greatly pleased and surprised by the aptness and 
truth of what Sophia had said. 

No further reference was, however, made to it 
at this time. Miss Agnes was called upon to 


read, and a general quiet stole over the whole, 
company. I had hoped that the book which was: 


to be read would prove to be some sort of, story- 
book; I was therefore not very much pleased 
when I heard the young lady say that she was 
about to read, the twenty-third chapter of Levi- 
ticus. I had been accustomed to hear my 
uncle’s daughters read the psalms and lessons 


every morning, whilst I was employed with my 


needle; and as they always read through thick 
and thin, as the old saying is, without a word of 
explanation, and in that sort of drawling, melan- 
choly tone which is always used by some persons 
_ on such occasions, I had conceived such a dislike 
for the Bible as was not easily to be overcome, 
being, in fact, utterly ignorant of its real meaning, 


and never having paid any other attention to the 
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reading, than to ascertain the length of the 
chapters by dint of peeping over the reader's 
shoulder, inwardly rejoicing when the chapter 
did not appear to be very long. 

I had always been taught to consider that, of 
all books in the Bible, Leviticus was the one 
which in general was least to be understood by 
young people. Its very name was therefore enough 
for me; and I made up my mind, whilst Miss 
Agnes was reading, to think of something else, 
in which I succeeded so entirely, that I never 
once found my thoughts arrested in their wan- 
derings till the chapter was finished, and our 
governess was making her remarks upon it, which 
she did in a manner which surprised me, dark 
and ignorant as I then was. 

‘The whole book of Leviticus,’ said she, ‘which 
is so often overlooked by the readers of Scripture, 
is, perhaps, one of the most worthy of study of any 
in the Old Testament, because it contains, under 
types and symbols, not only the great scheme of 
man’s salvation, but many prophetic views of things 
which are to come to pass in the latter days.’ 

The chapter which we had been reading, and 
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which contains an account of sundry feasts of 
the Israelites, was then explained to us in a way 
so interesting and so plain, that my attention was 
riveted ; and I regretted. that I had not listened 
while it was being read. _We were also made to 
understand, in some degree, that peculiar mode of 
teaching used by the inspired writers, when they 
employ the objects of sense to make us acquainted 
with those which are spiritual, thus giving 4 new © 
interest in the contemplation of the things of the 
present life, and making a walk in a wood, the 
view of a distant hill, the sight of a waterfall, or 
the study of a delicate flower, a kind of religious 
exercise which is ever new, ever varying, ever 
opening new wonders to the mind, 

This reading and discussion employed us about 
an hour ; but even to me the hour appeared short, 
at least the latter part of it, for the subject ac- 
quired new interest every moment. Afterwards 
another book was produced, of a ighter de- 
scription, which we read by turns; but we had ~ 
_not been occupied im this reading long, when 
the servant appeared with a basket and a large 
pitcher. | 
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Then we all hastened to put away our work ; 


a cloth was spread on the grass, a little cup was. 


given to each, the tea which had béen made in 


the pitcher was served with nicely cut slices of ~ 


bread and butter, thinly spread with a little 
honey for those who chose it. When all was 
ready for the repast, our governess called for a 
blessing, and all the young people sang— 
. *These are the joys He makes us mens 
In fields and villages below; . 


Gives us a relish of His love, 
But makes His noblest feast above.’ 


At, tea there was a good deal of mirth. A bee 
came and settled on Rosa’s bread, and the little 
girl called it a thief ; but Fanny maintained that 


the bee was the true proprietor of the honey at- 


least, and Rosa the thief. After tea, we read a 
little longer, and then permission was given to 


play in the wood. Miss Agnes sat reading near at 


‘ hand, but Mrs Bloomfield went back to the house. 

The game which was chosen was hide-and-seek ; 
and as we were to hide in pairs, Fanny took me 
as her companion, and Amelia my sister. 


I was almost frightened at the curious dark 
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corners and nooks through which Fanny led me. 
She had tucked up her frock, and she crept among 
the underwood like a fox, putting her pursuers 
at fault every moment, and laughing most heartily 
whenever she had escaped to the goal from some 
imminent peril. I was by no means equal to my 
companions in these exploits, and being constantly 
caught, I became sullen, and sitting down near 
Miss Agnes, said, ‘I was tired of playing. Indeed,’ 
I added, ‘these plays are not what I have been 
used to, I think they are rather rude.’ At the 
same time I called my sister, and told her she had 
better sit down. 

‘Rude!’ repeated Theresa. ‘ i Manele. do you 
hear what this wise young lady says? she will 
have it we are all very rude girls !’ | 

‘Well, then,’ said aman ‘let us all prove to 
her that we are not so.’ s_. 58 

‘With all my heart,’ answered Theresa, ‘we 
will treat her with the utmost politeness. Come, 
Harriet, Rosa, and Maria, pay your compliments 
to the young lady, display your respect, put on 
your best manners ;’ and with that they all began 


“eurtseying to me and my sister, who had obeyed . 
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my order and was sitting by me, complimenting | 


us On our wisdom, our prudence, our discretion, 
our elegant manners, our superiority, our super- 
lativeness, etc., till at length they made such an 
uproar that Miss Agnes called them to order, and 
suppressed the tumult, when they again dispersed 
themselves about the woods, Fanny having volun- 
teered to be the hare, a character she was as well 
able to support as any young lady I ever saw. 
At length the shadows of the trees reminded Miss 
Agnes that it was time to return; we were all 
summoned and ordered to fall into our ranks, 
and were thus led home. Amelia Bloomfield and 
Theresa, as it happened, walked before us as we 
pursued our course towards home, and as we 
were going silently on, I heard Theresa say, ‘I 
wish they had never come, little stupid things.’ 

I did not hear Amelia’s reply, it being made in 
a very low voice. 


‘What ridiculous airs the little moping things 


give themselves!’ said the other. 
‘Can’t you let them alone?’ said Amelia. 


‘But what do they come here for ?’ answered ~ 


Theresa; ‘we don’t want them prosing about their 
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fine manners and our rudeness, we desire no such 
- dull people.’ 

‘What's that you are saying, Theresa? said 
Fanny, who was walking with her companion be- 
hind me. : 

‘That we don’t want any dull, prosing people 
here,’ she gale ‘and that we wish they 
would not come.’ | 

Fanny laughed, but made no answer. 

‘They mean to Sucod us, ree I said, i 
know who they mean,’ 


‘Well, never mind,’ Sinead Sophia, ‘let’ 


them alone, they will like us better by and by.’ 


‘What are you whispering there, you er? 


of Jove?’ said Theresa.. 

“Why do you call us daughters of Jove ?’ asked. 

‘Because you are twins, and therefore I could 
suppose you to be no others than Helen and 
Clytemnestra, the “daughters of Jove,’ ees 
Theresa. 

‘I made no answer; but gave Theresa a very 
‘angry look as she was regarding me over her 
shoulder. . 

* What has. displeased a said she.. 
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‘Because you are ridiculing me,’ I answered. 

‘Ridiculing you!’ she returned; ‘I only said 
that I wished no stupid people would come here. 
What had that to do with you, most noble twins ?’ 
and she laughed heartily, but more in the gaiety 
of her heart than in ill-nature, as I might have 
seen if I had chosen to do so. | 

‘Pray, Miss Theresa,’ said my sister, ‘ don’t in- 
volve me in the charge of being offended. I am 
not in the least displeased, for you must know 
that I think myself much wiser than any one 
here ; how then can I be offended when I hear 
any hint about stupid people? I am very fortu- 
nate in haying a sort of conceit about me, which 
raises me above every imputation. You have no 
idea how conceited I am; the peacock in the 
fable was nothing to me!’ 

This was said with so much good-humour, that 
it was hailed with a sort of burst of applause, and 
Theresa, pretending to be disconcerted, said, ‘Well, 
now J am disappointed. I expected to have had 


two jackdaws to pluck, and one has turned out a— 


real peacock, without a single borrowed feather!’ 


‘I wish, Miss Theresa,’ I said, and was going ~ 


| 
| 
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to add more, when my. sister touched my arm, 
whispering, ‘ Don’t be cross, Ellen ; don’t you see 
that all this is play ?’ 

*Tt may be play to you,’ I snawened ‘but not 
to me; and if you loved me as you ought to do, 


you would be hurt at ane me treated in this 


manner.’ 
‘Hush, hush,’ she said, ‘do be quiet ; I will 
not quarrel. o 
; ‘The playful humour of Theresa had now taken 
another turn, and she was affirming that Fanny 


had been originally intended for a hedge-hog, or . 


some such creature, or she never could creep 
through such thickets as she a without: tearing 
herself to pieces. 

‘You envy my superior talents,’ replied Fanny ; 
‘there are no distinctions without their disadvan- 


tages.’ 


All this passed with the mio patent —s 
humour on both sides, And thus the young people 


amused themselves till they reached the house, 
where we were called to the dining-room, after 
which we had supper, | and were dismissed to our 
rooms, : 
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' CHAPTER IV. 
SCHOOL LIFE CONTINUED. 


Apogee WO good-sized and airy bed-rooms 
Shs were appointed to the young ladies. 


) there being three beds in each 
room. Rosa and Theresa occupied one 
bed in the room where I slept, Amelia 
and Fanny another, and myself and 
Sophia third. 7 

As it was very hot, the window was left open, 
and we were not allowed a candle at that time 
of the year, as it was by no means dark. | 

Fanny told us, that it was the custom for every 
one to kneel down to their private prayers as 
soon as they entered their room, and that no . 
one was to speak till all had done; she also 
told me that I was to fold up my clothes, and 
place them on a chair by my bed. 


‘I have always been accustomed to do so, Miss 
32 
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Bloomfield,’ I said; ‘I have been used to very 
neat habits.’ | . 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ said Theresa; ‘you ate, I 
know, the very best of good girls.’ 

~* Ahd so am I too,’ said Sophia ; 7a don’t you | 
include me in your praises?’ 
_ * Because,’ replied she, ‘I don’t think half - 
so well of. you as of your sister. I consider 
Miss Ellen as quite a treasure in the family, 
she will put us all to rights.’ Then speaking 
‘to Ellen, she said, ‘Do, Miss, be so kind as to 
show me how to fold my slip; must I turn it 

first?” 

| ‘Nonsense,’ I said, |‘ do go aneyy for she had 
come up close to me. 
_ ‘And what must Ido next ?—take it by the 
back seam, Miss?’ she added. 


8 


- “Go away,’ I said. , 
‘And then fold it in three, must not 1?’ she 
added, following me as I shrunk from her. 
‘And then put the hem under my chin, so; is 
that right ?’ ‘s 
Do Jet me alone,’ I saalanneds 


‘And then smooth it down in the folding, first | 
. @ ; | 
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with the right hand, and then the left ; is not that 
the way ?’ 

By this time I had shrunk back to the wall, ; 
ready to cry with vexation; and I am not sure 
whether I might not have struck her in my pas- 
sion, had not Amelia and Fanny taken her each . 
by one arm and dragged her away, whilst from 
excessive laughter she was unable to resist them. 

‘Come, come,’ said Amelia, ‘this is. not fair ; 
remember that Ellen is a stranger, and there are 
many sad feelings come to one in a strange place, 
however happy we may afterwards find it. Say 
what you will to me and Fanny and Rosa, but let 
poor Ellen alone. And now, be quite quiet, let 
us say our prayers, and let us pray for feelings 
of affection to each other ; we should never joke 
where it is likely to give pain.’ 

Theresa shrugged up her shoulders, told Amelia . 

that she was not so wise as she thought herself, 
and at the same time promised she would try to 
behave better in future. We all knelt down in 
silence to our prayers. 7 

I remember that I did not get up from my 
knees till I had ascertained very carefully that 
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| every one else had risen; for I had acquired that 
bad habit of measuring my actions, not by their 
_ intrinsic merit or demerit, but by their reference 
_to those of others, This habit was, undoubtedly, 
. the natural result of the sort of education which 
Thad received.: However, when I arose, I saw 


. that my companions were all. gathered: round the _ 


open window, and were listening very attentively 
to something without. ‘Come here, Ellen,’ said 
Amelia, ‘and listen to the nightingale.’ — 

I did as desired, and was, indeed, surprised at 


the glorious prospect seen. from this upper window, 


as displayed in the clear moonbeams. 


Immediately beneath the window, which looked. 


due north, was an exceedingly deep valley, from 
_ which the hills on the opposite siderose so abruptly 
that it seemed to be scarcely a quarter of a mile, 
‘from the height on which we-.then were, to the 


well-wooded and majestic simmits on the opposite’ 
side; hence every feature of these hills struck. 


- boldly on the eye, in, some places gleaming 
strongly in the moonbeams, and in others retiring 
‘in deep shade; a soft and fragrant breeze fanned 


us as we stood, and -no sound struck our ear 
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but the voice of a nightingale perched on’ the 
topmost branch of a white thorn, not half-way 


down the valley. ‘Does not this make you 
love God?’ said Amelia, addressing little Rosa, 
in a pause of the song. ‘It makes me almost 
wish to leave you all, and go to that country 
where more and greater glories than these are 
displayed. What could paradise have been more 
than this ?’ | 
‘It was more,’ said Fanny, ‘ because there was 
no sin there ;’ and she sighed, as if conscious of 
the burden of sin, a circumstance which so sur- 
prised me that I looked up in her face with 
amazement. The nightingale having ceased, we 
retired to our beds, and thus ended my first: 
day at school; for, being much tired, I had 
scarcely laid my head on the pillow before I fell 
asleep. | 
When I awoke in the morning, I found that 
all my schoolfellows had left the room, and no 
one was with me but my sister, who was also. | 
Just awake. While I was still wondering to find 7 | 
myself so left, Maria and Rosa came in, each 
Carrying a tray with our breakfasts. ‘We would 
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not wake you this morning; dears,’ said the little 
girls: ‘we thought we would leave you to sleep 
out your fatigue; so here are your breakfasts, and 
the birds are ready to sing to you whilst you are 


eating.’ So the little girls gave each of us a aio L 


and went skipping out of the room. 


‘Oh,’ said Sophia, ‘how good, how kind they © 


all are! how happy we shall be! It is not like 
school. . Ellen, I should like to live and die here.’ 

Mrs Bloomfield is kind,’ I answered, ‘ and the 
place is very pretty, and-T like everything but the 


girls. I can’t bear that Theresa; and I'am very © 


sure that the Bloomfields don’t like a though 
_ they are ‘civil enough.’ 

‘Can’t you see,’ replied Sophia, ‘ that Theresa 
_ is only at play all the time? If you would only 
laugh again, all would be well.’ 


‘What, laugh when they are all ridiculing me ! 


T am sure I can’t do that. And I think, Sophia, 
you showed very little spirit last night, when 
they were all mocking us; you ought, at least, 
to have shown displeasure by your looks, if you 
did not choose to speak.’ | i 


‘But I was not displeased,’ she answered. ‘I 
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would rather the people about me should laugh 
than cry; and if they like to laugh at me, so as 
it is not in an unkind way, I don’t care.’ 

‘ As to laughing at you, you may perhaps not 
mind it,’ I answered, ‘because you have been 
used; but if you had a proper regard for me, 
you would not have stood still as you did last 
night, and see Theresa plague me as een did. You 
don’t love me; I know you don’t 

‘Yes I do,’ she said, ‘and Iam sure you would 


get on better if you would answer them good- - 


humouredly.’ 
‘ That’s your way of thinking,’ I answered, and 
I added some other harsh and unkind expressions, 


which brought tears into her gentle eyes; and — 


at that moment Theresa coming in, not only saw 
her tears, but heard my reproaches. 

‘What's the matter now?’ said she, . as she 
advanced to a chest of drawers near my bed; 
‘tears in the eyes of one sister, and angry words 
in the mouth of the other!’ : 
. I was only giving my sister some advice,’ I 
answered, being somewhat ashamed at being thus 
surprised, 
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‘ And I suppose’ she will not take it,’ returned 
Theresa. ‘ Well, you are a good and a wise girl, 
we all know, and ‘very sagacious, and prudent! 
But since it is the fashion to give advice, permit 
me to:give alittle in my turn. Please to under-_ 
stand, Miss Ellen, that we are not permitted to give 
‘ lectures to each other in this house: we are all 
equals here; and we allow of no mistress but Mrs 
Bloomfield, and now and then Miss Agnes, in her 
absence ; and though Amelia sometimes endea-— 
vours to insinuate a bit of sage counsel, yet she 
_ does it-in such a pretty way, with her under lip. 
put out so daintily, that I cannot but submit to en- 
_ dure it with patience. Yet I am sure you will 
* not be allowed to lecture your sister after such 
a style, although you may, perchance, be half an 
hour older than she is!? © é 
‘Oh! Theresa,’ said Sophia, ‘don’t fancy my 
sister is unkind,’ and she was going to add more, 
when Theresa said— 

‘Cut your bread and butter, ae say. no more, 
my little peacock. I give your sister credit-for 
- being the best of good girls, a perfect pattern 
and model of all that is prudent, demure, orderly, 
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and prettily behaved; but I wish her to under- 
stand that we don’t want too many mistresses in 
the house, however good they ‘may be. We 
nave one, and that’s enough ; and so, my dear 


Miss Ellen, let me advise you to let your sister 


alone; for if I hear any more of your dictatorial 
interferences with her, I certainly shall find out 
a way to make you repent of taking more upon 
you than you have a right to.’ 

‘And what will you do?’ I asked. 

‘We shallsee that by and by,’answeredshe. ‘We 
will soon teach you to take less upon you ;’ and so 
saying, she left the room, laughing as she went out. 

I was thoroughly provoked, set down my break- 


fast, as yet untasted, got out of bed, and sat cry- _ 


ing on the floor. 

Don’t cry, Ellen,’ said my sister, after a little 
pause. | 

‘I will,’ I said, ‘I will cry.’ 

‘Cannot you see that all this is play ?’ added 
Sophia. 

‘It is not play to me.’ 

‘ Because you will not make play of it,’ she 
answered. 
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. ‘What sort of play is it,’ I replied, ‘ to set one 
sister against another ?’ 
‘T am not set against you, dear Ellen, she said ; 
‘T never will be set against you. You shall find 


' what fault you will with me; you shall say what | 


you please, but don’t ~ me to quarrel with my 
schoolfellows.’ 
‘You love them sfiewess than you a me date 


I see.’ 


‘I like them all, and Amelia eaten she 
replied. ‘I love Amelia sand Fanny: how | 


kindly they took your part last night! I should 
‘like to resemble Amelia, she is so. grave, so 


. ssiodent. so gentle. But I can love Amelia and . 


you too.’ 

‘The entrance: of Miss ieee interrupted this 
conversation. She took no notice of my tears, 
but helped us to dress and unpack our clothes, 


_ directing us where to place them. She then led 


us into the schoolrdom, where we were entered 
into the classes, and tasks were given us to pre- 
pare for the next day. 

’ Our evening was spent in much the same way 
as the evening before; wé read and worked. in 
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the early part of the evening, and finished with a 
game at hide-and-seek. 

My companion on this occasion was Amelia. 
She led me a long way from the rest, as I after- 
wards found, intentionally, and taking me to a 
little retired spot of grass in the centre of the 
wood,—‘ I have brought you here, Ellen,’ she said, 
‘to have a little talk with you. Sit down, dear, 
and let me speak to you as a friend.’ She then, 
in a most kind and affectionate manner, cautioned 
me against showing that sort of captiousness 
which drew down upon me the ridicule of my 
companions. ‘Learn, my dear,’ she said, ‘to 
bear a jest with good-humour ; no unkindness is 
meant you, and even if it were meant, nothing 
would disarm it like good*temper.’ She spoke 
so sweetly, that I was touched by her kindness, 
and promised to behave better in future; on 
which she kissed me, and we again joined our 
companions. 

From that period, for several weeks, there ap- 
peared to have been a kind of truce between me 
and my chief enemy, Theresa, no doubt through 
the intervention of Amelia, who invariably inter- 
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fered in her pretty gentle manner, when Theresa, 
by an arch glance, gave notice, of a meditated 
attack—a notice which was as readily answered 
by a look of scorn on my side. However, things 
passed on sufficiently quietly; and m the mean- 
time I enjoyed every means of happiness and in- 
‘struction: all that was wanting, was the disposi- 
tion which would have fitted me to avail myself 


of these advantages.. But, although restrained © 


from breaking out by shame, and other motives, 
I was by no-means ready to receive and profit by 
the many new and interesting ideas which were 
successively presented to my mind, in books or 


- conversation, or by.example, and the sight of. 


beautiful” and curious objects of nature. My 


thoughts were not easily drawn to these subjects, _ 


being mostly engaged on selfish considerations, on 


- speculations respecting the opinions other people. 


entertained of me, and the degree-of respect and 
regard .which I enjoyed in the opinion of my 
' governess and companions. I also allowed myself 


to feel offended at:those persons who appeared to’ 


bestow - that “regard on my sister, which I had 
not obtained; for the simplicity and childlike 
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. ‘teachableness of Sophia had soon rendered her 


dear to all the school, and especially to Amelia, 
and Fanny Bloomfield, and Theresa; the last of 
whom once told me, in a half-laughing, half- 
serious tone, that as my sister and I were in- 
separables, she was very willing to compound for 
my sister's company, even at the expense of 
having mine into the bargain. 

Were I to tell all that was excellent in the 
management of Mrs Bloomfield, all the plans she 
adopted in her little society, the quickness with 
which she discerned the beginning of any dis- 
agreement among her pupils, and the kindness, 
judgment, and promptitude which she displayed 
in restoring harmony ; or to enter into the various 


" Mnodes which she used to convey religious instruc- 


tion, rendering every object of nature and every 


common event subservient to her purpose, I 


might fill a thick volume. But this I cannot 
refrain from saying, that although it was not in 
her power to change the hearts of her little 
people, it was, nevertheless, impossible for any 


one to live a long time with her, without inhaling 
some little of that attractive spirit, that superi- 
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ority of thought, and that love of all that, is 
- excellent in religion, in morals, in literature, and 
in the works of nature, which distinguished her 
so greatly from the ordinary sort of teachers. 
She had a peculiar gift for drawing out the 
talents of her pupils, and giving that fine polish 
to the vivacity of youth which marks the 
education of a gentlewoman. If she did not 
make her children actually pious, if she did 
not inspire them with the love of their Saviour, 
I believe that she rarely failed in making them 
feel that it was a sin, an act of the basest ingrati- 
tude, not todo so; and to delight in that religion, . 
whose effects shone thus eminently in the charac. - 
ter of their beloved instructress, - ; 
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CHAPTER V. 
BIRTH-DAYS. 


ene) URING the long- summer evenings, 
f our religious lessons were gene- 


A rally given in the open air, where 
We the texts of our governess’s discourses 
were always taken from some natural 
object. When the days became shorter, 


we took our exercise in the morning, and read 


and worked in the evening; and in the dusk of 
a winter afternoon, we had a thousand innocent 
amusements, over which she presided, and of 
which she formed the delight. 

The charming country in which our house was 
situated was scarcely less lovely when covered 
with snow than in the summer. The purity of . 
the snow, and the sparkling icicles which hung 
on the woods, almost conveyed the idea of en- 


chantment. And then what pleasure we enjoyed 
46 
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in the clear, frosty air! Yet why do I say We? 
This place, so delightful to all others, was no 
paradise to me; for, notwithstanding the pre- 
cautions taken by Amelia Bloomfield, I was 
always uneasy on some account or another. A 
word spoken at hazard, a look, a smile, or whis- 
per, was sufficient to set.me fretting for a whole 
' day. I could never divest myself of the idea 
that my sister loved Amelia more than she loved 
me; and although I had but-few opportunities 
of being alone with my sister, I. never failed to 
use them to reproach her for her coldness, so 
that Sophia began to avoid me as much as 
possible, and shortly became the constant com- 
panion of Amelia, having obtained a place next 
to her in the schoolroom and at meals. 

Time wore on; and as most of our little party 
were orphans, or children from a great distance, 
there were no changes in our society, and no 
removals at holiday times. My schoolfellows, it 
seemed, had determined to let me alone, :so that 
I enjoyed the pleasure of keeping. my own com- 
pany in the midst of an animated society of 
really agreeable and intelligent. young people, 
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My governess, indeed, often tried to rouse me; 
but my character was that of excessive pride. I 
was offended at seeing my sister preferred to 
myself; and I was also vexed at the little regard 
which was paid to me by the family in general, 
though this want of regard was neither more nor 
less than the effeet of the pfide and coldness 
which I displayed. 

As we had no regular periods of breaking-up, 
our kind governess provided many little amuse- 
ments for us. The season of cowslip wine-making 
was one of our gala days, when we went out 
to gather cowslips in the fields and on the hill 
sides. We also had our May-pole, and our May- 
day. Every girl’s birth-day was a holiday, and 
each was thus made a queen in her turn. It 
was on occasion of my sister’s and my birth-day, 
which happened when we had been nearly a year 
at school, that I was made to experience the 


' most severe mortification which I had felt since 


my arrival. Harriet’s birth-day had happened 
the week before; and on this occasion they had 
crowned her with a garland of myrtle, and -each 
of her schoolfellows had brought her a present 


laughed as she spoke. 
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of her own work; they had also made her a 


bower in the wood, and there a feast had been 
_ prepared. | 


This bower was decorated. with fresh: flowers 
on our birth-day ; and in the afternoon, accord- 
ing to our usual custom, we were to go to our 
bower to receive our guests. - 

‘I suppose,’ said I, as we were rs to- 


gether through the wood, -‘that we shall both 


have crowns, as we are both queens?’ - 

‘Why,’ replied Sophia, ‘if we are to be queens, 
we must have two crowns: it would be rather 
awkward for us to put two heads in one crown; 
though, if we do attempt-it, we shall not be the 


_ first persons who.have made the trial ;’ and she 


- 


Why do you. make-such a jest of it, i ls . 


-I suid 


ot Because it is a jest, she answered ; ead this 


is a day for jests. _ You talk of the crowns as if _ 


they were serious things.’ 


‘Everything which marks our friends’ feelings. 
of respect for us is of. consequence, Sophia,’ I 


replied. 
.D 
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‘Well, we shall see,’ answered Sophia. ‘But I 
should not much wonder if we had only a feast, 
and no crowns,’ 

Thus we conversed as we went along, specu- 
lating on our prospects of glory, till, arriving at 
the bower, which was in an exceeding shady and 
lovely glade, we sat down, Sophia having been 
compelled to silence by several harsh rebuffs, 
which I had dealt with an unsparing hand. 

In the meantime, as I afterwards found, a 
little scene of dispute had taken place among our 
schoolfellows, whom we had left arranging mat- 
ters for the sylvan gala, the history of which we 
did not learn till some time afterwards. It seems 
that Theresa having undertaken to make the 
crowns, when all was ready, and the party were — 
just setting out to join us, it was discovered that 
she had made one of thistles and the other of 
roses, the first being intended for me, the second 
for my sister. On this discovery a hot dispute 
arose, some of the elder ones maintaining the 
impropriety of thus offending a schoolfellow, 
and others declaring that I should have no other 
crown but that already prepared. At length the 
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' matter-was decided by Miss Agnes, who, coming 
in on hearing the uproar, threw both the crowns 


away, and insisted that on this occasion no dis- 
tinction should be made between the twins; and 
as the young ladies did not’ choose to crown 
both, they should not be permitted to bestow 


that honour on either. 
This matter being settled, and all parties con-_ 


tented, our schoolfellows were not long before 


they appeared. We saw them in the clear 
obscure of the long vista formed by the trees, 
some time before they were at hand, and had _ 
leisure to speculate on the non-appearance of any. 
_ crowns, which we had seen on former occasions 
borne in great state. At length our young com- 
; panions entered the bower, made us many com- 
pliments, and some little presents of their own 
needlework and drawing, and then began to. 


busy themselves in arranging the feast. ‘It was 
with no small difficulty that I could restrain my 
feelings of mortification, so as to conceal in any 


degree that which was passing in my mind from 
-my companions; and I was the more irritated by _ 
finding that my sister had either never in the ,. 
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slightest degree shared my feelings, or that, if ” 
she had felt with me for a moment, she had at. 
once forgotten all cause of dissatisfaction, and 
was the gayest among the gay. 
Our repast being concluded, a game in the 
wood was proposed; and in an instant we were 
all scattered in various directions, for mage eae: | 
seek was the play selected. 

I was glad of this opportunity of evading the 
notice of my companions, and for this purpose 


took a direction as distinct from the ‘rest as I 


possibly could; and at length arriving at a spot — 
which we used to call the fairy ring, being a little © 
circular plot of grass, surrounded by very high 
trees, I there sat down on a bank, and. gave way 
to my ill-humour in a flood of tears. While thus 

engaged, I saw a little white figure stealing 
through the trees at a distance; I looked again, 
and recognised my sister. I called aloud to her, 
and ‘my voice was repeated by an echo. My 
sister turned, and seeing me, came skipping 
forward, her sweet face beaming with joy; 
though this glad expression passed away as a 
gleam of sunshine under a cloud, as she observed 
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the tears which trickled down.my cheeks.. ‘Have 
you hurt yourself, Ellen ?’ was her first question. 

‘No, Sophia,’ I replied, ‘I have not hurt 
myself, but I have been hurt by others;’ and I 
then gave free and full utterance to all my 


' spiteful and mortified feelings. 


My sister heard me for some time ‘without an 


answer, and then, putting her arms round my 


—~ 


neck, she said, ‘Now do,. dear Ellen, think no 
more of this nonsense. Our schoolfellows surely 
may do as they like, and if they don’t choose to 
nonour us with crowns, we have no right to be 
offended; and for my part, ’ she added, ‘I am 
not offended, and I won’t be offended ; ; SO say no 
more about it.’ j 7 
I was going to answer, when a great raven 
settled itself on a bough of a tree nearly opposite 


_ to us, and began to caw with a most harsh and 


dissonant sound. 
‘There now,’ said Sophia, ‘look at that ugly 


bird, and hearken to what it says. It is come on 
purpose, I know, to take your side of the ques- 


tion, and to persuade me to be sulky and angry. 
But I will not, in spite of thee, thou bird of il 
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omen; so begone;’ and she took up a broken 
bough of a tree which lay at her feet, and pre- 
tending to address the raven, ‘Get away, you 
ugly, ill-tempered thing,’ she exclaimed, ‘get 
away, and take your croakings with you! My 
sister and I are determined not to listen to 
them ; we are resolved to keep our good-humour.’ 
So saying, she shook the bough, and the raven 
taking wing, soon disappeared, leaving me at 
once angry and ashamed. At that instant some 
of those who were seeking us, breaking through 
the bushes with a cry of ‘Here they are,’ we 
were obliged to run for it. We finished the 
evening with telling and hearing stories in the 
arbour, and returned at dusk to the house. 
When going to bed, I felt excessively sulky, 
and refused to join in any little mirth which was 
going on; on which Theresa, whose merriment 
seemed always to be excited by the sullenness of 
’ a companion, began to make me an object of her 
mirth. ‘I hope you have had a happy day, Miss 
Ellen; and I am very sorry that we could not afford 
_ flowers enough for crowns this evening; in con- 
sequence of which we thought it more discreet 
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‘not to produce’one, because we had read of the. 
two kings of Brentford, who, having but one 
nosegay between them, could not agree who 
should smell at it!’ 

I was going to answer, when Sophia, jump- 
ing from her bed, on which she had climbed, 
and stepping before me, said, ‘Miss Theresa, I 
wish you to understand that my sister and I con- 

~ sider ourselves quite raised above all honours 
which can be conferred upon us by our fellow- 
creatures. No flowers can add to our beauty, 
and no crowns to our dignity.’ 

‘Get away, you little thing,’ said Theresa, ‘TI 
was not speaking to you.. I was addressing your 
amiable and excellent sister ; and she attempted 
to push her on one side, but Sophia caught her 
by her dress, and drawing her to the window, 
‘Theresa,’ she added, in a laughing way, ‘I dare 
say you are vexed because you can’t put us out 


of temper. You did not crown us with flowers 
} indeed to-day ; ‘but this I know was the effect — 
| of envy of our superior excellences. I am very 
| sure that you admire us, and love us above every 
one in the house; and I will tell you what I am 
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resolved to do,—I will make you love me more 
and more roe day ; that I will, and hae sha’n’t 
hinder me.’ 
‘But I will,’ said Theresa. ‘I am determined 
never to love you; so go away, little troublesome 
‘thing, and as ill-tempered as troublesome! I 
shall keep all my regard for the excellent Miss 
Ellen there, who stands so prettily with her 
finger in her eye at the ‘corner of her bed.’ So 
saying, she slipped away from Sophia, and came 
up to me. 
‘Go away, Miss,’ I said, ‘leave me alone.’ . 
‘Amiable creature!’ she replied, ‘ why tell 
me to leave you, and at the same time look so 
lovely, and speak so invitingly? J am so sorry 
that we failed to pay you all the honours which 
your merits seemed to demand, that I hardly | 
know how to express my sorrow. Do tell me, I 
beseech you, how I can make up for this breach 
of respect.’ ; | 
‘By going to your own side of the room, and 
leaving me alone,’ I said. 7 
Theresa was going to reply, when Fanny inter- — 
' fered, and I was left to enjoy my own agreeable 
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reflections in my own corner, till Amelia, coming 
up to me unobserved, begged me to consider that 


‘ all that had passed was only the effect of play, 


and that no unkindness was meant. I was not, 
however, to- be thus, softened. I went to sleep 
in high displeasure, and awoke determinately out 
of humour. - | 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE HYACINTHS. 


* 


panions were re and finding 


the hall-door open, went out into 
the garden, as we had permission to do. 
It was a lovely morning: the valley and 
summits of the hills were covered with 


. mist, and the dew glistened on the grass. The 
‘ gardener was mowing the lawn, and I walked 


towards him, and stood looking at him, although 
my mind was anywhere but with him. 

‘Miss,’ said he, ‘ be those some of your devices, 
as I found in the grass this morning ?’ 

‘ Devices!’ I said, ‘ what devices?” | 
- ©Them there caps,’ he answered, ‘ or what'do 
you call ’em, that hangs there on the tree ;’ and | 
his eye directed me to the place where the two 


unfortunate crowns, which had been prepared 
BR 
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for the day before, were suspended upon a 
branch. | 
The gardener had stopped to whet his scythe, 
while I looked at the garlands, and as he re- 
- turned his whetstone to his pouch, ‘ One,’ he 
remarked, with a kind of wink, ‘is’ prettily 
fancied enough, but the other, to my mind, is 
only fit for the brow of my Dapple.’ | 
‘ Dapple,’ I repeated, ‘ who is Dapple?’ _ 
‘Eh! eh!’ said the old man, ‘what, don’t 


you know Dapple, Miss? All I can say on him. 


is, that he is mighty fond of thistles!’. 


Before I could reply, I heard: my sister’s voice 


“behind me, bidding the old gardener good morn- 
ing. ‘Good day, my pretty Miss,’ answered 
Roger, still mowing away. 


‘See, Sophia,’ I said, ‘ what pretty caps Roger 
has found!’ and then drawing her away, I told 
her my persuasion, that the crowns had been . 


meant for us the day before, and that there 
could be little doubt that an insult had been 
intended for one of us. She coloured slightly at 
this suggestion, and then. said, ‘ Well, take no 
notice; I wish the old man had not found them.’ 
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‘But for which of us do you suppose that the 
thistles were intended ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh! I don’t know,’ replied Sophia. 

‘Do you think they were meant for me ?’ I said. 

‘No,’ returned Sophia; ‘and I will give you 
my reason, You know Roger’s Dapple ?’ - 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘ not I.’ 

‘Well, then, Roger has a donkey, called Dapple,’ 
said Sophia; ‘and one day, when I was walking 
with Amelia and Theresa, we were taking some 
medicine to Roger’s wife ; and as we were passing 
under a hedge near the cottage, Dapple poked his 
nose through a gap, and brayed in my ears: so 
Theresa would have it that he had found a fellow- 
creature, and pretended to say that I was very 
like him. I should never have thought of this 
again, had it not been for that crown of thistles ; 
and I dare say Theresa made that crown, and 
that Amelia would not let her bring it into the 
wood.’ 

‘I don’t think it was meant for you, Sophia,’ I 
answered ; ‘neither do you think it, only you say 
So to put me in good-humontr.’ 

‘I do really think it, Ellen,’ she seplied’ ‘and 
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I don’t say so to put you in” good - humour ; 


indeed, I do not.’ 


I still argued the matter with her, “and she 
maintained her first assertion with steadiness. 
The bell for prayers at length put an end to our 


dispute. Iran in, and she lingered a little behind 


to snatch the. two garlands from: the tree, and — 
throw them into a place where they might fade 
away unobserved. .A moment afterwards she 
appeared at prayers without a cloud on her - 
brow. I was excessively sulky at breakfast, was 
impertinent to my governess at lessons, and was 


ordered into my own room, where I quarrelled 


with Theresa when: she came in to dress for 
dinner, as well as with the other girls in the 
room. I was, in short, so rude, though I never 


‘hinted at having seen the crowns, that she spoke 


her mind very plainly to me, and could hardly be 
restrained by Amelia and Fanny. The quarrel 
at length ran so high, that Sophia told me I was 


| behaving very ill; and I, im reply, told Sophia, 


that she was a mean-spirited girl. to put up 
with the insults which were intended her. Mrs 
Bloomfield was at length called in, and it was 


~ 
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with some difficulty that she persuaded me to 
seek a reconciliation with Theresa, who, on her 
part, very generously acknowledged her error, 
and very sincerely promised to endeavour to love 
me better in future. Still, however, the coronet 
of thistles hung on my mind, and I was ever ad- 
verting to it, when left alone with Sophia, who 
one day told me, in a laughing way, that she had 
proved her right to them much more clearly 
than I had done, and therefore I was not entitled 
to think about them. | 
‘And how ?’ I asked. 


‘Why, I, like a true donkey,’ she answered, : 


‘have swallowed my share of them, whilst they 
stick most uncomfortably in your throat, proving 
that you do not belong to that same long-eared 
race |’ | 

‘Sophia,’ I replied, ‘ you cannot be serious.’ 

‘No,’ she answered, ‘I am joking at present ;’ 
and kissing me, she added, ‘Oh! Ellen, Ellen, 
why will you not be happy ?’ 

‘ Because I cannot,’ I replied. 

‘Because you will not,’ she answered, and ran 
away. 
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' From that time, for some weeks, things passed. 
on without any remarkable event, my school- 
fellows taking little notice of me, and leaving me 
altogether to myself. ‘The only matter of im- 
portance was, that the tortdiseshell cat made us 
a present of a kitten like herself, and the old 
spaniel of a puppy, who had little to recommend 
him but his exuberant spirits. This puppy and 
-- kitten presently established an intimacy, which I 
think it right to mention, as it had a very con- 
siderable influence over my future. ‘ The birth- 
days of these little creatures were gala-days .to 
Rosa and Maria, such were the simplicity and 
innocence of their manners. In the meantime, 
‘ the kitten and the puppy grew, and the months 
“of July and August wore away. During this 
interval, we spent many evenings in the woods, 
our governess selecting the most lovely spots 
for our ‘ drawing-rooms ;’ and no_king, as she 


would say, had a greater variety. It was here, 


in these glorious scenes, that she gave us some 
of her best lessons, that she opened to us the 
beauties of the sacred poets, and pointed out 
many. of the most striking passages in classic 
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authors, ancient and modern. Thus she made 
instruction delightful in these our evening parties, 
and formed associations in our minds between — 
spiritual and natural things which never could 
be broken. 

During this summer, we all had been much 
occupied with certain plots of ground, which 
our governess had given us for gardens. These 
little gardens were in a retired part of the 
pleasure grounds; and it had been a matter of 
emulation amongst us, who should raise the finest 
flowers, especially hyacinths, of which we had a 
great variety. ~ bi 

Amongst these hyacinths, however, it ' was 
allowed that there were two roots which bore 
the pre-eminence: one of them ‘was mine, and 
the other Theresa’s; and it was a question with 
old Roger, which of these was the best. I had 
procured mine, with some other roots, from my 
uncle’s garden, near town } and Theresa’s had 
been given to her by Roger, in return for some 
flannel night-caps which she had sent the winter — 
before to his wife. | | 

It happened one morning, having risen early, 
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that I went to my garden to look at my 
hyacinths; but, what was my anger and astonish- 
ment, to find my favourite flower snapped and 
hanging from the stalk, whilst it seemed that the 


mould at the root had been scratched up with 
some violence! I was at first grieved, and then 


enraged. It occurred to me that Theresa had 
done. this; and without thinking again, I ran 
along the narrow path which divided our gardens, - 
and reduced her favourite flower to the condition 


. in which I had found my own. I had scarcely 


completed this work, when I heard my sister's 


' voice, exclaiming, ‘What are you doing, Ellen? | 
-are you mad ?’ 
. .I started up, for I was stooping, and feeling 


my cheeks glow with shame and passion, I 
endeavoured to speak, but was utterly con- 
founded ; for I found that what I had done had 
been seen not only by my sister, but by ttle 


- Rosa, who stood beside her. 


Rosa was the first who spoke; and it was then 
to utter the most violent resentment, for she was 


7 extremely fond of Theresa, and whoever touched 
oe offended Rosa. 


E 
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She called me wicked, spiteful, naughty, bad 
girl, and if she could have thought of any harder 
words, no doubt they would have come out; and 
then shaking herself from Sophia, who would 
have held her, she ran back to the house to tell 
the dreadful tale. 

After she was gone, Sophia and I stood looking 
‘at each other for some moments, and at length 
Sophia said, ‘ Ellen, I am ashamed of you; what 
could have induced you to commit such an act - 
as this ?’ | 

I explained my motives to her, and. showed 
her my broken hyacinth. 

‘Did you see Theresa break it?’ she asked. 

‘No,’ I replied; ‘ but I know she did it.’ 

‘How do you know it?’ said Sophia. 

‘T am sure of it; she envied my hyacinth,’ I 
replied ; ‘and she said one day to Fanny, when 
speaking of her beautiful rose-bush, that she 
hated her on account of her rose-bush, and that 
she would come some night and cut off all the © 
buds.’ bs 

~. © And in what way did she say that ?’ returned 
. my sister; ‘ was it not in jest?’ 
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To this I made no reply. 

‘When people are really jealous and spiteful, 
Ellen,’ said Sophia, ‘they never acknowledge it. 
Envy loves to hide itself, you have heard Mrs 
Bloomfield say so often; and at any rate, what- 


.ever Theresa might say, she never committed the 


act she threatened ; she.never injured any one of 
us: you had therefore no right to suspect her, 
and still less to revenge yourself. And now,’ she 


‘added, ‘I must tell you, Ellen, that unless you 


go to Theresa, and ask her forgiveness, confessing 
that you acted in passion, I cannot think as well 
of you as I have done.’ 

I made no answer. She then spoke in a softer 
tone. ‘Will you allow me to go for you, and 
ask Theresa’s pardon ?’ she said. ; 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I won’t ask her pardon; I 
know she broke my hyacinth.’ | 

‘Dear Ellen,’ said Sophia, ‘let me e beg of. you 
to consider what you are doing; let me go in 
your name to Theresa.’ , 

‘No,’ I answered, ‘I don’t want your inter- 
ference, I will beg no one’s pardon !’. 

Sophia turned from me, her eyes were filled 
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with tears, and she walked slowly towards the — 
house. | 

I stood some time where she had left me, 
trying to convince myself that Theresa had really 
broken my hyacinth, and that what I had done 
was a matter of merely just revenge. The puppy 
and kitten then suddenly appeared, I knew not 
from what direction, the one pursuing the other, 
tumbling and rolling over the beds of flowers, 
and forcing on my mind the painful conviction, 
that they had occasioned the destruction of my 
hyacinth. 

The breakfast-bell at length aroused me from 
my meditations. We always breakfasted in the 
dining-room with our governess; and it was not 
difficult for me to perceive that Mrs Bloomfield 
was the only person present to whom the story 
had not been already told, for her manner 
towards me was unchanged, whilst every one 
else treated me with the greateat coldness. 

This coldness of manner continued through our 
morning lessons, and, immediately afterwards, 
Amelia and Fanny took me apart, and showed 
me in the most kind and affectionate manner 
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how hasty and passionate I had been, begging 
me to come with them and beg Theresa’s pardon. 


They did their utmost to smooth the way for my 


recovery, but pride prevented me from availing 
myself of their kindness. They did not succeed 
in their intended kindne’s, and from that time I 
was treated by all my companions with a cold 
and distant politeness. Theresa ceased to jest 
with me, Fanny to pursue me at hide-and-seek, 


and, what was worse than all, Sophia avoidéd me, - 


and if ever left alone with me, never ceased to 
urge me to go to Theresa and acknowledge my 
fault. But I was determined rather to die than 


humble myself; and now thought on nothing else 


than how to get away from the school, which 


Thad thus embittered to myself. or this pur- 


pose I wrote a letter to my guardian, told my 


own story my own way, and begged that he : 


would either send for me, or te me, 


CHAPTER VII. 
WE REMOVE TO LONDON. 


me) HIS letter being written, I gave it 
Ss 
Of, 


secretly to the miller’s boy to put 
2 into the post-office, and wafted the 
result in a state of increased obstinacy 
and pride. 


My letter had been gone more than a 
fortnight, and I was daily expecting an answer. 
During that fortnight I had scarcely spoken to 
Sophia; and though we still slept together, we 
behaved to each other with the utmost reserve, 
whilst her affection for her schoolfellows seemed 
daily to increase, 

Well doI recollect the last day of this fort- 
night. It was a lovely morning, a morning in 
which all without and within was serene with 
every one but me. The early part of the day 


passed as usual. Theresa was speaking of two 
70 
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little orphan girls, relations of her own, whose 
friends were exceedingly anxious to place them 
. under Mrs Bloomfield’s care; but they could not 
be admitted, as Mrs Bloomfield had resolved to 
take only six. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I wish she would take them, 
and send us away.’ | 

‘Oh no,’ replied Sophia, ‘I wish them no ill, 
especially as they are orphans; but I would not 
leave this happy home for all the world,’ and she 
burst into tears. Fanny, Amelia, and Theresa, 
all kissed her, with tears in their eyes, and they 
called her, dear sister, but they took no notice of 
me. | 

The next day, before noon, a carriage was 
seen winding up the hill to the house; and Mrs 
Bloomfield was presently called to see my uncle, 
whose sudden appearance filled me with a degree 
of apprehension which it was ae for me 
to disguise. 

The old gentleman had been about half an hour 
with Mrs Bloomfield, when I was sent for. He 
received me coolly, and said, ‘Ellen, Iam come 
to take you with me to London. I have arranged 
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everything with Mrs Bloomfield; you will make 
haste, and be ready to depart in a few hours.’ 

I cannot describe the feelings with which I 
heard this news; but I was not happy, pleased, 
or satisfied with my own work. I looked at Mrs 
Bloomfield, but could read only a kind of tender 
sorrow in the expression of her sweet -coun- 
tenance.. She, however, arose, left me with my 


guardian, and said she would give orders for my 


clothes to be got ready. 


When alone with my uncle: ‘Ellen,’ he said, _ 


‘I did not like the temper: of your letter ; 
sever ticles: I would not have you stay here to 


be unhappy, though I must acknowledge, I think 


it has been your own fault.’ 
‘I will stay, sir, if you please,’ I said, = 
somewhat alarmed. 


‘You can’t stay now,’ he replied ; ‘I have 
_ spoken to a lady in London about taking you. 
I have settled everything with Mrs Bloomfield. 
Your place here will be immediately filled up, 
and nobody will be hurt; so all you have to do 
is to get ready to go with me when the horses 
are rested.’ 


- 
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‘And my sister, sir ?’ 


____ * Your sister makes no complaints. Mrs Bloom- . 
field and I have agreed that she shall be left to 


act for herself, so -I desire you will please not 
to interfere with: her.’ My uncle then told me 
to go and settle my matters as speedily as pos- 
sible. It was with a heavy foot that I ascended 
the stairs; but, finding the schoolroom: empty, 
I ran down again, and sought my sister in the _ 
garden. I. went along the gravel walk through 
the shrubbery, and at length coming to a 
favourite seat, I saw’ all my _ schoolfellows 
grouped together. On coming closer, I saw my 
sister weeping on Amelia’s shoulders, whilst 
Fanny held one hand, and Theresa another. She 


was pale. as death, and almost fainting. Rosa 


was crying in front of .the seat, and Harriet and - 
Maria were also in tears. | 
On seeing this, I,.the guilty cause of all this 
sorrow, stood irresolute, and drew somewhat 
behind a shrub. | | 
‘ ‘Oh, I have been so happy! and now—’ said my 


sister, and broke off with a sob, as if her heart 
would break. What can all this mean ? I thought. 
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. Don't go, then,’ said ea ; ‘you are not 
obliged to go.’ . 

‘But her duty,’ said Amelia, sobbing ; : ‘remem- 
ber they are twins.’ 

‘I won’t speak,’ said Theresa,.‘I have said too 
much already.’ _ ae 

Fanny had quite given way to her grief, na. 
I heard my sister tryimg to comfort her. ‘We 
shall meet again, if not here, I hope in heaven.’ 
Here I stepped forward, and was seen first by 
little Rosa, who, reddening with passion and 
stamping her foot, cried out, ‘Go away, bad, 
wicked girl, go away.’ Every one then looked 
up, but no one spoke. | 

‘Sophia,’ I said, ‘why do you cry? you are not 
going with me. _I do not desire to separate you. 
from your friends. - Nobody wishes you to leave 
this place.’ oe 

She arose. ‘Ellen,’ she answered, ‘I have 
made up my mind, and dreadful as it will 
be to me to leave my friends, the separation 
from you would be still worse. You are still 
my sister, my twin-sister, and with you I have 


resolved to go; so don’t attempt to shake my re- 
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solution. Farewell, happy home!’ A parting 
kiss was given to Sophia, and for her sake the 
same token was bestowed on Ellen; and then 
they had to hasten away to prepare for their 
journey. ) 

As soon as the carriage was in motion, our 
uncle took Sophia’s hand, and said, ‘My dear 
little girl, I am sorry to see you so troubled; but 
I admire your resolution not to be separated from 
your sister. I'am also sorry that Ellen could not 
make herself contented where she was. However, 
I trust that she will try to satisfy herself at Mrs 
Marshman’s, where’ she will have every ad- 
vantage, for Mrs Marshman’s school has a great 

“name. This was a good deal for our guardian 
to say, for he was a man of few words, excepting 
when speaking of business, or the concerns of 
the city of 7 London, and matters connected there- 
with. | 

We had a melancholy journey. Sophia, after . 
some time, ceased to shed tears; but the fixed . 

- sorrow into which she settled, was worse for me 
to witness than her more open expressions of 


” grief, 
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When we were going to bed at the inn, I 
tried to reason with her, but she cut me short. 
‘Ellen,’ she said, ‘I have had a dreadful struggle ; 
you have put me to a severe trial: do not reason 
with me, allow me to take my own way in re- 
conciling myself to what is past.’ 

‘You think I have behaved ill, Sophia,’ I said. 

‘IT think of you as you do of yourself,’ she 
answered ; ‘and my only consolation is, that I 
trust you are sensible of your unkindness and 
want of gratitude.’ 

‘Upon my word,’I said, ‘you have taken a 
high tone.’ 

She made no answer, but got into bed and 
wept herself asleep. 

The next morning Sophia appeared quite com- 
posed, but neither smiled nor spoke, excepting 
in reply to some question; and her silence was 
the less remarked, as our uncle had taken 
places for us in a stage-coach, in which an old 

gentleman from London was travelling, who held 
him in conversation all day. When we arrived 
in London, we passed through many streets, and 
at length entered one of the old squares, where 
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owe stopped before a large, and to us, who had 
just left one of the loveliest spots in England, a | 
-gloomy-looking house. This was Mrs Marsh- 
man’s; and here we were received by a lady of 
‘advanced age, who added to a certain dignified 
- dulness of manner, that. peculiar stiffness which 
often marked the head of an establishment for 
the education of young ladies forty years ago. 
Every word which was uttered by this lady was 
duly weighed and measured before it proceeded 
from her lps; and her conversation resembled 
those paragraphs in newspapers and ill-written 
novels, which, from time immemorial, have been 
used to fill up gaps in the author’s brains. Our 
uncle soon left us, and we were led upstairs into 
_ a crowded schoolroom, where three teachers, 
_ the one French, and the others English, presided, 
like the Fates, each-in her respective corner, and 
each having her little clan or party, on whom 
| ‘she never inflicted any punishment, whilst she 
_ waged a perpetual war with those of her sister 
teachers. =i 
I do not intend to enter into any particular 


description of this school, or of my companions 
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there. One sentence will suffice to give my 
readers an idea of the place. Let them picture 
to themselves the most commonplace seminary 
with which they may ever have been acquainted; 
and let them add, if necessary, a little of the 
tinsel of fashion and a great name, no matter 
how obtained, or how preserved, and they will 
then have a tolerably correct idea of Mrs Marsh- 
man’s institution in Russell Square. 

‘We were too numerous, too ill-assorted, and 
too ill-governed, to allow of anything like social 
comfort or real improvement ; and the perpetual 
ery of ‘ Parlez Francais, Mademoiselles,’ in a 
shrill voice from the French teacher, put an 
entire stop to all ordinary conversation, though 
it did not affect the private whisperings and 
intrigues which filled every corner of the house. 
So long as certain rules were observed, the 
private character and feelings of each pupil were 
little observed; and amongst other neglects, Sophia 
was left to dwell upon her regrets, and never 
once roused from that melancholy which preyed 
on her mind, and seemed to become as it were a 
second nature. 
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All that we learnt in this school was very little, 
and of a kind which in general affected only the 
exterior. Indeed, how could this be otherwise, 
when our instruction was left almost entirely to 
three women, all under thirty, all of compara- 
tively little education, and of wholly uncultivated 
minds; while Mrs Marshman seldom spent more 
than one hour with us in the day, though she 
not unseldom marched with dignity through the 
schoolrooms ? : 7 

It is remarkable, however, that here, where I 
never felt myself happy, through the goodness of 
God, the instructions given me directly by Mrs 
Bloomfield, and indirectly by her pupils, now 
began to take root in my heart; and perhaps no 


_ one circumstance had a stronger effect in soften- 


ing me, than a long, sweet letter from Theresa, in 
which she begged me to forget anything she 
might ever have said to hurt my feelings, ac- 
knowledging that she was often to blame in 
speaking and acting without reflection. . 
Oh! who can tell how deep and sincere my 
regrets for my irritable conduct became after the 
receipt of that letter, and how I longed to enjoy 
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again those pleasant scenes which I had once 
despised! When walking in pairs round the 


' gravel walk in the centre of the square, how 


have I seemed to gasp for the fresh air of the 
hills on which Mrs Bloomfield’s house stood! and 
I once made my sweet sister burst into tears, by 
exclaiming, ‘ Oh, for a game at hide-and-seek in 
the wood at Slanford !’ 

In the meantime better feelings were gradually 
growing between me and Sophia. We were so 
little regarded, that #e could often get together 
in our bedroom; and there we used to read, and 
work, and talk of past things, and there I was 
first brought to confess my faults of temper, and, 
under my dear sister’s guidarice, was first led to 
seek divine help in earnest prayer. 

It was the beginning of autumn when we were 
placed under Mrs Marshman’s care, or rather in 
Mrs Marshman’s house, and we continued there 


without experiencing any particular change in 


oltward circumstances for eighteen months ; 
during which, we had known few recreations but — 
an occasional visit to my uncle’s daughters, who 
ow lived in a large old house in Aldersgate 
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Street, and two or three visits to the theatres. 
At length, after the second vacation which we 
had spent in London, measles broke out in the 
school; my sister and I were both attacked by. 
them, and lay in a room where there were four 
others ill of the same complaint. One of them, 
who occupied the next bed to me, was carried 
from her bed to her grave,—a circumstance full 
of terror to us, which was not relieved by any 
religious consolation, as the French teacher who 
attended our room was a nominal Roman Catholic, 
and my sister and I were both too ill to pay her 
any attention. However; the impression left by 
this circumstance was deep and lasting, and no 
doubt retarded our recovery. Immediately after 
the measles, hooping-cough broke out in the 
school, and took~such an effect on Sophia that 
her life was despaired of; indeed, her weakness 
became such, that Mrs Vaughan, my guardian’s 
daughter, very kindly hired ‘for us a little box in 
the neighbourhood of London, placing us under 
the care of an old servant, and coming to us 
whenever she had leisure.. a 


The place of our residence at that time was in 
a 
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the middle of a number of half-finished houses, 
and fields cut up for building in all directions. 
A more gloomy and desolate place could hardly 
be conceived, for we knew not a single neigh- 
bour, and had no one to speak to but a deaf old 
servant. Here Sophia became daily more and 
more dejected; and one morning having surprised 
her in tears, I insisted on knowing the cause of 
her grief.. ‘My Ellen,’ she said, ‘I know I shall 
not live long. I feel something within me which 
speaks of death; and I am not afraid, for I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, and that He will make 
me for ever happy. But I have one wish, and 
yet I fear to mention it, lest it should give you 
pain.” 

I was excessively affected by hearing her speak 
in this way, and insisted on knowing what was 
her wish. She at length confessed that it was to 
return to Mrs Bloomfield’s, and die there. 

‘Die, my Sophia!’ — 

‘Yes, die,’ she said; ‘but don’t grieve, dear 
Ellen—we shall meet again in glory. And if we 
were at Mrs Bloomfield’s, dear Mrs Bloomfield’s, 
and I should die, you, my Ellen, would have 
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‘friends to console you, —Theresa, Amelia, Fanny, 2 


‘Harriet, and even little Rosa and Maria.’ I could 


bear no more; I ran from the room, and in the - 


_ hall met our guardian just arrived. 
‘Oh, sir!’ I said, and I fell on my knees before 
him, to the great astonishment of the good old 


gentleman; ‘grant me but one favour, one more 
favour.. Take my Sophia to Mrs Bloomfield’s, - 


and let me also go too, that I may acknowledge 


my faults to all my- schoolfellows, and my in- | 


gratitude to my second mother.’ 

The old gentleman bade me get up, somewhat 
_ peevishly, telling’ me that there was no end of 
my whims; but when he saw Sophia, he was 
wholly softened, and deeply affected by her 


languid appearance. He abruptly told us that 
we must be ready by the Monday morning, for ~ 


he was going a journey and had a mind to 


take us with him. 4 Your hooping-cough.cannot _ 


impart: infection now, child,’ 'said hé to Sophia, 


‘and change of air is the best thing for you; so_ 
we will take a journey. This place is dull for 


you, and I want a Tittle amusement this “fine 
weather myself.’ | 
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‘ And where will you take us?’ asked Sophia 
anxiously. 

‘Where the blue-bells grow, and the violets 
blow,’ said the old gentleman, smiling. 

‘And where we may make garlands of roses, 
sir,’ I said. 

‘I know nothing about your garlands,’ he 
‘ replied, as he got up from his seat, ‘they are 
quite out of my way ; but be sure you are ready 
by ten o’clock on Monday morning ;’ and he went 
out of the house refusing to add another word. 
My sister and I cried for very joy, for we had 
a strong presentiment of the place where our 
uncle meant to take us; and we were vehe- 
ment in our expressions of thankfulness for his 
paternal kindness. We had soon everything in 
readiness for our journey; and as we had no one 
to take us to church the next day, we spent a 
solitary, but very happy Sunday,—a day, I never 
can forget. | | 

Dear Sophia talked to me of her Saviour’s 
love, and painted her hopes for eternity in lively 
colours, saying, ‘that they had been very dark 
and indistinct, till she had been taught by her 
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‘dear, dear mother,’ by whom she meant Mrs 
‘Bloomfield. The day wore away, and we went 


_ to rest early. Next morning I brought Sophia’s 


breakfast to her bed, when she kissed me and 
said, ‘ Dear, dear Ellen, let us ever be as one in 
heart, and let us rejoice together in our loving 
Saviour.’ | 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CONCLUSION. 


Bao 2 ten o'clock by St Paul’s, for our 
~ * guardian always kept his watch by 
‘St Paul’s, the old gentleman was 


at the door in a post-chaise, and in high | 
spirits; and we proceeded that day as 
far as Wickham, where we dined and 
spent the evening. I would have persuaded him 
to tell me where he was going, but he would not 
say, and only answered, ‘I am going to look for 
_ the cuckoos; I have not heard one this year.’ 
‘Then I know, sir,’ said Sophia, ‘ where the 
cuckoo always may be heard in Spring-time.’ 
‘Ay,’ said he, ‘don’t expect to come over me 
in this way. I knew the haunts of the cuckoo 
before you were born or thought of.’ 
Oxford was aur next resting-place, and my 
uncle there took me to see the colleges, but 


Sophia remained at the hotel. 
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Next morning we were impatient to see which 
way the horses’ heads would be turned, and we 
were well satisfied with-the direction they took. 
But my curious reader will not be indulged with 
any information respecting the name of the place 
where we stopped the next night. Suffice it to 
say, that we had been there twice before, and- 
that the blue hills which rose to our view next — 
morning, left no doubt upon‘our minds that we 
were now on the high road to our old home,—to 
hear, not only the cuckoo, but the nightingale, 
and to breathe again the fresh breezes of the 
lovely hills, for which my Sophia had pined so long 

‘Oh, my dear, dear, kind uncle!’ said Sophia, 

bursting into tears at’ the sight of these hills, 
‘how very good you are !? 
a Come, come, cheer up!’ said the old gentle- 
“man. ‘You are tired, my child; lean against 
your sister: afew hours more, and you will be 
at rest.’ . —_ 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘at rest among dear friends, . 
- and so happy t 


‘Thad put my arms round her and drew down 
| her head on my bosom. ‘Come, now,’ I said, 
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‘shut your eyes, don’t look up again at present ; 
try to compose yourself;’ and as we went on 
slowly, she actually fell asleep. 

In the meantime, as I afterwards heard, Mrs. 
Bloomfield had no idea that we were coming. 
Her family consisted of the same persons we had 
left with her, with the addition of two young © 
ladies about the age of Amelia, cousins of Theresa, 
Susan and Mary Douglas, young people who 
made no flaw in the little society. 

‘The young party were just waiting for dinner 
in the schoolroom, amusing themselves in their - 
own way, when the carriage appeared at the 
bottom of the valley. Rosa first discovered it, 
and immediately every one crowded to the win- 
dow, for carriages were rare objects in that 
retired spot. It was long in ascending the hill, 
and for a time it was hid by trees; at length it 
reappeared close to the house, and we were re- 
cognised. All control was now over; the whole 
party rushed down stairs, and Sophia, forgetting 
her weakness, sprung from the carriage, and 
nearly fainted in the arms of her adopted 


sisters. 
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- By this time Mrs Bloomfield herself had come 


out; and our guardian, addressing her, said, 


‘Dear madam, here we are again. There is no 
choice left you: you must find room for these 


girls; they can’t live without you. Poor Sophia 


comes back in a sad state; but you will comfort 


her. I wish to my heart she had never left you. 
' However, it can’t be helped now; but you won't ~ 


refuse to take her in.’ 

‘ Refuse, my old friend!’ said Mrs Bloomfield, 
her eyes filling with tears as she looked at Sophia ; 
‘don’t you know me better than that?’ 

‘I think I know you,’ said my uncle. ‘When 
I set out without writing you, I knew I could 
take your heart by storm, though I was half 
afraid of a letter. But come, young ladies, lead 
in your friend; lay her on her old bed, and don’t 
say much to her now.’ And then, looking at his 
watch, he added, ‘I hope your dinner is ready, 
Mrs Bloomfield, for I am very sharp set.’ 

Sophia was almost carried upstairs by her 
friends, and taken to her own bed, in that very . 
spot which she most desired to be on earth; the 
Misses Douglas, who had occupied it since their — 
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arrival, having declared that they were most 
willing to give it up. Each old companion was 
admitted for one kiss, and then she was committed 
to the charge of Amelia and Fanny, whilst 
Theresa devoted herself to me,—and from that 
day I date the beginning of a friendship which 
has never known a variation through life. © 

Dear Sophia was no sooner laid on her bed, in 
a state, as she herself described it, of the most 
perfect enjoyment, than we were called to dinner ; 
and I once more found myself at table with the 
friend whom absence had rendered dear, and 
reflection valuable. There was no kindness 
which was not heaped upon me, and every face 
beamed upon me with delight. Amelia herself 
would carry up Sophia’s dinner, and dine with 
her; and our good uncle was profuse in his ex- 
pressions of satisfaction, congratulating himself 
on the turn he had played Mrs Bloomfield, and 
trying to make her acknowledge, that if he had 
hazarded a letter first, she would never have 
consented to take in his little rebel, as he called 
me. Mrs Bloomfield good-humouredly pleaded 
not guilty, and there was much innocent merri- 
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_ ment on all sides. The old gentleman was 
pressed by every one present to send back the 
" carriage, and stay a day or two with us. He at 


first refused manfully, but at length gave way, 
sent out to pay the postillion, and ordered his 
portmanteau to be brought into the hall. 

_ After dinner we all left the dining-room, with 
the exception of Miss Agnes and our governess ; 


~ and-I went up to Sophia to tell her the news of 
: sour uncle having sent away the carriage empty. 


She almost wept for joy, and said, ‘Then I 


shall see him several times ae and shall not. ~’ 


have to take leave just at once.’ We then left 


_ her again with Amelia and Fanny, and set out 


to visit some of our old haunts, and - Pay our 
compliments to Roger. 

The bell called us in to tea; after which my 
uncle was dragged out amongst us, and, as he 


pretended to say, worse used than a hare by 


a pack of hounds, though he did not display the 
same skill in creeping through the brambles as 
dear Fainy had -formerly done. A light supper 
finished the happy day; and at nine o'clock I 


retired tomy bedroom, where I again was soothed 
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to rest by the murmur of the river, and the soft 
sighing of the wind among the trees. 

The next day our guardian begged a holiday 
for us; and after dinner we took a walk to the 
brow of a hill commanding a magnificent view. 
Sophia, who had greatly recovered her fatigue, 
had made up her mind that she must not accom- 
pany us. She was therefore much delighted 
when Roger appeared at the hall door with his 
Dapple, on which he had placed a side-saddle for 
Miss, declaring his intention to accompany her 
in her excursion. Thus passed our second day, 
and Sunday followed next. Oh, what a blessed 
and happy day was that! The note of the cuckoo 
deep in the dale ushered in the morning, the 
sun shone bright, primroses and violets embalmed 
the air, and love and harmony gladdened every 
heart. Every one seemed conscious on that sweet 
morning of the more immediate presence of a 
reconciled God; and a sense of happiness, known 
only to those who have been brought to accept 
salvation as offered through the Redeemer, filled 
and inspired every heart. 

My uncle, in his fresh-powdered wig, which 
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Miss Agnes had undertaken to dress for the 
old gentleman, accompanied our governess to the 
village church, and enjoyed’ the simple dinner on 


-his return as much, or more, he said, than he had 


ever done a Lord Mayor's feast. 

In the evening, Fanny played some hymns on 
the organ which stood in the dining-room, while 
we sang ; and the old gentleman, sipping his tea, 
declared to us: ‘Tl tell you what, my young 


ladies, if you are not happy here, it is nobody’s 
fault but your own. But you are happy, I see it 


by your countenances; and I am much inclined » 
to think, that if religion was made as pleasant 
elsewhere as it is here, it would be better under- 
stood and wider spread.’ 

Our good friend left us the next day, and we 
parted from him with many tears. After this 
followed many happy, happy months, in which 
Sophia seemed to gather strength, and to bloom © 
anew with health. — 

At length came spring : the flowers blossomed, 
andthe song of birds ‘was renewed in the woods- 
But with it came a change for Sophia: in measure. 
as the year advanced, dear Sophia drooped. ‘The 
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best medical assistance was obtained, every com- 
fort was supplied, but decline had taken too 
firm a hold to be reached by the art of man; 
and, like my broken hyacinth, she languished 
from day to day, till at length her fair spirit 
passed away, without a groan, without a struggle, 
leaving this reflection for our sole consolation, 
that she had died in the often expressed assurance 
of certain happiness through her Redeemer, in 
whom alone she trusted. 

She was laid in the dust in the parish church- 
yard, beside the grave of Mrs Bloomfield’s hus~- 
band and two infant children. And it was ever 
afterwards a custom, as long as any of our happy 
little society remained in that place, tg spread 
fresh flowers on her grave, on the anniversary 
of the day whereon she had been admitted into 
glory. | | 

Thus died my sweet Sophia, in the fifteenth 
year of her age, leaving me for a time as one 
bereaved of all comfort, and the more so as I | 
never could divest myself of the idea, that her 
death would not have occurred so soon, had she 
never left Mrs Bloomfield. This, indeed, was a 
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punishment for petulance which I had not anti- 
cipated ; but I was humbled after a time under 
the chastisement, and made to feel my excessive 
, sinfulness, and to hope in aa Saviour who had 
been my sister's stay. 


I Know THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH, AND THAT 
HE SHALL STAND AT THE LATTER DAY UPON THE 
EARTH. AND THOUGH AFTER MY SKIN WORMS DE- 
STROY THIS BODY, YET IN MY FLESH SHALL I SEE 
Go. 
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